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THE IDEAL SLIDE. 



F. M. Hamlin, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 



The skill, time and labor required to " build up " cells, or to 
secure those already made to the slide, led me to think of some way 
to avoid them. The " ideal slide," it seems to me, would be one 
where the slide and cell are of one piece of glass, thus doing away 
with all cement except that required to secure the cover-glass. 
When a cell of ordinary depth is required, an excavation could be 
made in a slide of usual thickness which could not only contain the 
object, a plant section, for instance, but the cover-glass, so that the 
upper surface of the latter should be even with surface of the slide, 
thus protecting it from being displaced by accident. The diameter 
of the excavation for the cell should be a little less than that for the 
cover-glass, so as to form a ledge for it to rest upon. A sectional 
view of such a slide is represented in fig. i. 
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When a cell of greater depth is required than an ordinary slide 
will permit, a very different case is presented, unless a slide of 
unusual thickness is used. To secure, in the middle of the slide, 
the necessary thickness, the glass could be cast in a mold which 
would, at the same time, form the cell and the ledge for the support 
of the cover-glass. A sectional view of such a slide is represented 
in fig. 2. 

There are certain difficulties in the way of carrying out these 
ideas, but I cannot think them insuperable, or, if overcome, that they 
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will render such slides too expensive for general use. There may be 
some difficulty in grinding and polishing the bottom of such a cell 
as represented in fig. i, but this slide can be made in a mold as well 
as that in fig. 2. There is a certain waviness in molded glass, and 
this may interfere with its optical perfection. Should this be the 
case, the bottom of the cell would have to be polished. There being 
no glass factories in operation in the months of July and August, 
I have had no opportunity to put these ideas to a practical test. I 
give them, therefore, for what they may be worth. 

The advantages of such slides would be many and great. The 
difficulties of mounting would, undoubtedly, be greatly lessened, 
especially with fluid media, for, by filling the whole cavity, the cover- 
glass could be pressed down to rest upon its ledge without danger 
of escape of the object or entrance of air-bubbles. Material like 
spicula would not be rolled aside and either lost or got far away 
from the center, and there would be no " centering " required. 
Much as would be saved in the way of time and labor, the chief 
advantages would be in the perfect safety and imperishability of the 
"mount," for the object practically would be sealed hermetically in 
glass, for the contact of the media with the cement would be so 
slight as to be hardly worth considering. Objects thus mounted 
would undoubtedly be as permanent as the glass itself. 



